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COFFEE: ITS HISTORY AND COMMERCE—AN OUTLINE. 
« BY WILLIAM B. MARSHALL. 
1 BOTANY. 


Generic name, Coffea. Several species belong to the genus, but 
only two, C. Arabica, L. and C. Liberica, Hiern., have commercial value. 
Coffee belongs to the plant order Rubiacez, which includes also the 
cinchona or quinine trees, the ipecacuanhas, madders, bedstraws, 
woodruffs and many other useful plants. Coffee and ipecacuanha 
belong to the sub-order Cinchonacez, of which, as the name would 
indicate, Cinchona is the type genus. All three are famous for their 
alkaloids—quinine in the bark of cinchona; caffeine in the seeds 
and leaves of coffee; emetine in the root-bark of ipecac. 


Il. THE PLANT, 

(1) Stem usually from 3 inches to 6 inches in diameter. In very 
old trees it may be more. Height of tree naturally from 15 to 25 
feet. In cultivation it is kept within 6 to ro feet. 

(2) Leaves large, thick, tough, leathery, glossy, evergreen, york 
opposite to each other on the branches. —_- 

(3) Flowers small, pure white, tubular, very fragrant. Corolla 4 
to 5 cleft in C. Arabica, 9 cleft in C. Liberica. Clustered in the axils 
of the leaves. Bloom so profusely and simultaneously as to give 
the trees'the appearance of being loaded with snow. 

(4) Phat, when ripe, resemblesa cherry. Normally it contains two 
seeds, which are elliptic in outline, rounded above, flat below, and 
placed with the flat’ side of one against the flat side of the other. 
Each seed has a deep groove running lengthwise on the flat face. 
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Frequently but one seed develops in a fruit and it is then nearly 
oval. Coffee of this kind is known in commerce as pearl, pea-berry 
or male-berry. The seeds of Arabian coffee are greenish, brownish, 
yellowish or whitish. The seeds of Liberian coffee are much larger 
than those of the Arabian, are generally brownish, and have the 
groove deeply wrinkled along its edges. 

Each seed is enveloped in a thin transparent tissue, called the 
silver skin. Outside of this is a thick, tough, parchment-like envel- 
ope called the parchment skin or husk. Enclosing both seeds is 
the pulp, which is moderately soft when fresh, but becomes hard and 
woody when dry and is then called the hull (and frequently also, by 
coffee dealers, the “ pod”). The outer surface of the fruit is a skin 
which resembles the skin of a cherry. 

The fruit is commonly called the Jerry, not because it is a true 
berry, but because it resembles one. The seed also is called the Jerry, 
as for example “ flat-berry,” “ male-berry,” “ pea-berry,” etc. The 
seed is called also the dean, possibly because it resembles a bean, and 
possibly from the Arabic word bunn, the name of the coffee tree in 
Arabia. The dried hull is called the fod, but there is nothing legu- 
minous about it. The names cited for the various parts are bad 
botany, but good technical English for the coffee trade and good 
vernacular for all of us. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


(1) Dilorinnnieasty, all the evidence points to Abyssinia as the 
original habitat of Arabian coffee. “Coffea Arabica is wild in Abys- 
sinia, in the Soudan, and on the coasts of Guinea and Mozambique. 
Perhaps in these latter localities, so far removed from the centre, it 
may be naturalized from cultivation. No one has yet found it in 
Arabia, but this may be explained by the difficulty of penetrating 
into the interior of the country. If it is discovered there, it will be 
hard to prove it wild, for the seeds, which soon lose their faculty of 
germinating, often spring up round the plantations and naturalize 
the species. This has occurred in Brazil and the West Indian 
Islands, where it is certain that the coffee plant was never indige- 
nous.”—De Candolle, “Origin of Cultivated Plants.” The botanic 
name, Arabica, and its English equivalent, Arabian, applied to this 
coffee are most probably misnomers, due to the fact that Arabia 
took a prominent part in introducing the use and cultivation of 
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coffee to the world at large, The use of those names has, in a great 
measure, helped and fixed the prestige which had already attached 
to Arabia as the original source of commercial supply. At the 
present day Arabia produces but a small and unimportant part of 
the world’s supply, while in Abyssinia coffee has no importance 
whatever. Liberian coffee, as its name truly tells, a amacete in 
Liberia, and grows wild throughout that region. 

(2) Spread of Cultivation—The Dutch introduced coffee-growing 
in the East Indies, and began to send coffee to market from there 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. In 1718 they began 
growing coffee in Surinam, South America, but general cultivation 
of coffee in the new world is not believed to have spread much from 
that source. It is generally believed that Martinique is the point 
from which cultivation spread on all sides, and that most of the 
coffee trees in America are descended from a slip which Le Clieu, a 
French naval officer, brought to Martinique from the Paris botanic 
garden in 1720. At the present time the number of coffee trees in 
Mexico, Central America, South America and West Indies is esti- 
mated at about 1,000,000,000. 

(3) Present Coffee Regions —At the present day coffee is cultivated 
generally throughout the tropics, viz., the lower half of Mexico, all 
of Central America, the West Indies, Northern South America—on 
the west coast as far as Peru, on the east almost to Northern Argen- 
tina—West Africa, East Africa, Southern India, Java, Borneo, Phil- 
ippines, Hawaiian Islands, etc. Table No. 3, showing the sources 
of United States imports for 1900, will give a fair idea of the relative 
importance of the various coffee countries. 


CULTIVATION, 


(1) Arvwagiiaie —The trees are planted in rows 6 to 10 feet 
apart. On many plantations the plants are placed near each other 
in the row, the resulting growth being more or less hedge-like. 

_ (2) Shading. —To prevent the soil from baking and cracking and 
thus breaking the tender rootlets, it is a common practice to plant 
quickly growing shade trees among the coffee. Bananas and rubber 
trees are much used for this purpose, as being valuable not only for 
their shade but also for their products. Among others, the legumes 
are favorites because the folding of their leaves at night permits the 
damp air to reach the soil. Frequently the coffee plantation is 
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formed on land already covered with full-grown trees. Often when 
the coffee trees have become large enough to shade the soil the 
other trees are cut out. 

(3) Pruning.—Naturally the coftee trees would become 15 to 25 
feet high. By “topping ”—+z<., cutting off the top of the main 
stem—they are kept within 6 to 10 feet, chiefly for convenient 
picking. Naturally the branches would begin at about 4 feet trom 
the ground and the top would be spherical. By pruning and train- 
ing the tree is made nearly conical, the primary branches horizontal 
and to begin close to the ground. The pruning has the effect also 
of making new branches shoot out, thus increasing the yield of 
fruits. 

(4) Bearing begins about the end of the third or fourth year, 
increases until the eighth or ninth year, after which it is neatly uni- 
form. Profitable crops are yielded until the tree becomes 25 to 30 
years old, and in some cases much longer. 

(5) Yield.—From 2 to 3 pounds of merchantable coffee per annum 
seems to be a fair average for a good tree. Some authorities say as 
much as’8 pounds, while others place it as low as 1% pounds. 

(6) Times of Harvest—The whole crop does not ripen at the 
same time, nor do the berries on each tree, hence several pickings 
are necessary. In Java the picking begins in January and continues 
three or four months. In Ceylon the chief crop is gathered from 
April to July and a smaller crop from September to December. In 
Brazil the harvest begins in April or May and continues until 
September. 


V. PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 


(1) Pulping.—In the primitive method of preparing the coffee the 
fruits are allowed to dry. When the pulp and parchment become 
brittle they are easily removed from the seeds by a pestle and mortar 
or other crushing process. The coffee thus prepared is called sun- 
dried or thick hull and is inferior, The best coffees are pulped as 
soon as picked. The fresh berries are placed in a tank from which 
a gently flowing stream of water feeds them to the pulping-machine. 
A common type of pulper consists of two metal plates with their 
surfaces close to each other and made to revolve in opposite direc- 
tions. Projections catch and tear or crush away the pulp as the 
berries are fed between the plates. 
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(2) Fermenting.—The pulped coffee is placed in piles for a few 
hours in order that fermentation may take place in the matter 
which clings to the outside of the parchment. 

(3) Washing.—lIt is then placed in tanks of water and vigorously 
stirred in order to wash away the slimy material resulting from the 
fermentation. 

- (4) Drying.—It is then placed on large cemented or bricked yards, 

called barbecues, and exposed to the sun. On many plantations 
each section of the drying yards has a little shed into which the 
coffee may be hurried in case of rain, and tarpaulins or mats are 
kept at hand for use at such times and to cover the nearly dried 
coffee in case the atmosphere becomes very damp. While drying 
the coffee is frequently turned by shovels and rakes or by shuffling 
among it with the feet. On some of the large plantations the use 
of the drying yard has been done away with, the coffee being dried 
on large shallow pans over steam coils. The advantage of this 
method is that it makes the operation independent of weather con- 
ditions. - But the coffee dried on the barbecues has the nding 
of being of better quality. 

(5) Hulling.—This consists in removing the parchment skin which 
surrounds each seed. In drying the parchment becomes brittle, 
and the seed within it shrinks away from it, so that it will rattle 
like the nut in a peanut shell. Hence pressure will crack the parch- 
ment and free the seed. The machines used in ulting work on 
this principle. 

(6) Miling.—This consists in rubbing off and winnowing aside 
the delicate silver skin. This skin is so thin and delicate that the 
slightest touch is sufficient to break it, and a little friction will 
remove all of it except a little which clings to the groove. Even 
in roasted coffee traces of the silver skin may be seen adhering to 
the groove. 

(7) Sorting —The coffee is now sorted according to size in revolv. 
ing cylindrical or conical sieves, with small meshes near the entrance 
and larger meshes further along. A spiral channel or the slope o 
the sieve or the flare of the conical ones carries each grain along 
until it comes to a mesh large enough to permit it to fall through 
into the bin below. It is easy to tell coffees which have been sorted 
in this way; because they usually vary in size, contain some imper- 
fect grains, and some male-berry in the pod. The male-berry fruits 
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are smaller than the common two-seeded variety and many of them 
pass through the pulping and other processes without change, 
because the machinery is gaged for larger fruits. On many plan- 
tations the sorting is done entirely by hand, or first by the sieve 
and then by hand. The work is entrusted to women and children, 
and so painstaking are they that nearly every grain is separately 
handled, and the beans in each of the various grades into which 
they separate the coffee are remarkably uniform in size, color and 
shape. The sorting and inspecting really begins with the picking 
of the fruit and is continued through all the processes. At every 
stage defective and inferior fruits and beans are removed whenever 
noticed. . 

(8) Shepping.—The coffee is bagged and sent to the nearest 
exporting point. The means of transportation used include all 
kinds, from the most primitive up to steam. Each coffee country has 
One or more principal coffee ports or markets, as for instance Rio 
and Santos in Brazil, Laguayra and Maracaibo in Venezuela, Vera 
Cruz in Mexico, Kingston in Jamaica, Aden in Arabia, Batavia in 
Java, etc. 

(9) Roasting.—This important process develops the volatile oil to 
which most of the taste and aroma are due. The oil is not present 
in the raw bean; but in roasting, it develops to the extent of one 
part of oil to fifty thousand parts of coffee. The roasting is impor- 
tant also for making the coffee brittle, so that it may easily be 
ground. The roasting causes an increase of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
bulk. The decrease in weight amounts to about 18 per cent. when 
the coffee is roasted chestnut brown, or from 23 to 25 per cent. 
when it is nearly black. Various types of roaster are in use. Per- 
haps the most common is that in which a perforated cylinder slides 
in and out of the furnace on an iron rod, on which it may be 

‘revolved. The turning of the cylinder insures equal roasting and 
prevents burning. Some roasters are spherical and have a com- 
pound motion which tumbles the coffee about in all directions. 
After roasting, the coffee is spread in thin layers for rapid cooling. 
If piled, it steams or sweats. Some roasters strew sugar over the 
coffee while it is still hot to give it a glaze, which will keep the 
aroma from escaping. Various other glazing materials are in use. 
Raw coffee improves with age. Roasted coffee rapidly loses in 
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VI. COMMERCE. 
TABLE No. 1.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COFFEE IN TONS. 


Other Countries. 


680,000 


At the present time Brazil produces about three-fourths of the 
world’s supply. Coffee is the most important product of that coun- 
try. The product of other American countries added to that of 
Brazil constitutes about nine-tenths of the world’s entire supply. 


TABLE No. 2.—CONDENSED ANALYSIS OF U. S. IMPORTS OF COFFEE, YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1899, 1900, 1901.* 


Pounds, | Dollars,| Pounds, | Dollars,| Pounds, 
1899. 1900. 


1899. 1900. Igor. Igor. 


27,324,827 | 2,686,248 | 35,327,921 | 3,312,608 | 20,432,539 | 1,959,994 
45,298,800 | 5,368,711 | 43,786,494 | 4)356.407 | 60,630,913 | 6,115,335 
West Indies ...... 11,701,202 | 945,622| 9,249,729 | 73%,323| 7,324,116 | §79,327 
628,417,812 |35,253,834 | 601,520,169 |34,333.762 | 666,470,673 |45,004,299 
Other South America . 99,332,351 | 7,217,590 | 58,662,464 | 4,595,751 | 72,272,403 | 5,874,326 
Total from America . . 803,074,992 |§1,472,005 | 748,546,777 |47.329.851 | 827,130,644 |$9,533,281 


East India ....... 10,504,177 23,263,971 | 3,383,921 | 14,576,640 
Other Asia and Oceania 5,290, 164 3,929,624 | 602,075| 3,112,175 
15,794,341 27,193.595 | 3,985,996 17,688,815 


642,003 | 104,971 «125,151 15,025 64,028 
10,743,666 | 1,138,385 | 12,049,01$ | 1,128,962 | 9,948,827 
1,$72,061 | 216,880 77.373 8,109 38,936 
831,827,063 55,275,470 | 787,991,911 152,467,943 | 854,871,310 
* While the totals for the year 1900 as shown in Tables 2 and 3 agree, there are discrepancies 
n some of the items. For instance, in Table 2 Brazil is credited with 601,000,000 pounds, while 
in Table 3 it is credited with only 596,000,000. Both tables were prepared from data published 


by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department and the discrepancies occur in those 
data. : 


367 
Year. Brazil. PE Total. 
| | | 
1,763,370 
472,814 
2,236,184 
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TABLE No. 


1a.—ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF COFFEE—1898. 


Country. Pounds. 


Brazil .... 
Venezuela . . 
‘Guatemala . 
Hayti ... 
Mexico .... 
Costa Rica. .... 
Colombia ..... 
Porto Rico. .... 
Salvador...... 
British West Indies 
Ecuador . 


San Domingo ... 
Dutch West Indies 
Hawaii 
Honduras ..... 
Paraguay ..... 
Dutch Guiana .. . 
Cube 
Total, America . 


1,533,840,000 
116,407,800 
60,238,000 
57,000,000 
48,145,492 
35,461,407 
34,849,639 
26,400,000 
16,500,000 
13,200,000 
9,858,892 
2,733,305 
2,400,700 
924,000 
726,000 
612,480 
495,000 
343,407 
219,166 
132,000 
132,000 
1,960,619, 288 


Ceylon and India 
Padang ..... 
Total, Asia... 
‘Grandtotal ... 


101,904,000 
31,680,000 
5,940,000 
5,940,000 
145,464,000 
2,106,083,288 
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TaBLE No. 3.—U. S, IMPORTS OF COFFEE~YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1900. 


From Pounds. Dollars. 


Central America—Guatemala . . 17,§28,262 | 2,¢89,313 
Costa Rica . . 17,319,329 1,478,334 

Salvador. . 6,616,775 570,002 

Nicaragua 1,748,¢42 169,250 

Honduras .... 579,849 

British Honduras 20,725 

Santo Domingo . 479,716 

Porto Rico .. . 103,261 

Dutch W.I. . ee 36,210 

Cuba .... 29,950 

Danish W.I... . 50 

South America— Brazil ... + | §96,231,207 

Colombia . 20,050,195 

750,854 
409,601 
1,c60 

British East Indies 5,950,243 
Dutch East Indies... . 17,313,728 

Turkey-in-Asia 146,711 

Other Asia - | 1,286,512 

Hawaii...... ‘ 448,119 

Portuguese Africa . . 5,000 

Other Africa... 79'248 

Via non-producing countries— 

Netherlands .. . 3,003,487: 

Germany .... ° 2,657,990 

United Kingdom. ........ - | 25597,49° 

2,189,254 


Belgium ..... 
Portugal ..... ° 
Austria-Hungary .... 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, etc. . 
British Columbia ........ 
Chinese Empire ........-. 
Hong Kong 


- | 787,991,911 


39,191,140 
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Av. Value 
: per Ib., Cts. 
9°38 
11"92 
8'53 
8°61 
9°68 
8°63 
7°72 
7°32 
76 
9°09. 
gor 
7°20 
12°00 
5°69 
8°32 
: 6°97 
8°32 
774 
9°62 
16°53 
753 
16°95 
14°68 
‘14°32 
15°00 
14°38 
8°54 
13°80 
12°60 
10°85 
S11 
9°65 
8°35 
ae 944,764 99,131 10°49 
556,049 42,789 769 
119,100 13,699 
8,880 1,000 11°26 
31,001 2,676 8°63 
19,857 3,014 15°18 
oa 329,444 47,004 14°27 
12,250 1,769 14°44 
U. S. Exports for same period ng 3,690,817 9°42 
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TABLE No. 4.—NET IMPORTS, TOTAL VALUE, AVERAGE VALUE PER POUND AND 
PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION DURING CERTAIN YEARS, 1850-1901. 


Net Imports | Value of Net [Average Value; Per Capita 
in Pounds. | Imports in | of Imports— | Consumption 
Dollars. Cts. per lb. | in U.S. in Ibs. 


129,791,466 9,918,472 76 
175,159,440 15,486,423 6°43 
182,049,527 19,615,106 58 
84,316,045 5,525,653 6°6 
231,173,574 23,824,043 
31,136,651 49,311,334 
440,128,838 59,416, 196 
539,264,356 43,389,270 82 
490,161,900 76,750,979 
643,234,766 94,599,880 14°7 
748,800,771 48,777,126 6'5 
854,871,310" 62,861,499* 


*Gross imports. 

Rank of Coffee among our Imports.—In value coffee is near the 
front among our imports. It usually holds second, third or fourth 
place. Sugar generally holds first place ; silk, coffee and wool hold- 
ing second, third and fourth places. In recent years the imports of 
wool have dwindled, and various other articles exceed in value the. 
value of the wool imported. 


TABLE No. 5.—IMPORTS OF SOME IMPORTANT ARTICLES IN MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


Silk. Wool. 
Suger. |(paw& Mfd.) (Raw & Mfd.) 


go _ 60°9 69°4 
94; 


VIL. CHEMISTRY. 


It is an interesting fact that the great table beverages—coffee, tea, 
cocoa and yerba maté (also kola and guarana)—agree in having in 
their composition the alkaloid theine (caffeine), or the analogous 
one, theobromine in cocoa. All have also tannic compounds, and 
in each the taste is principally due to extremely small quantities of 
essential oil. Richter gives the percentages of theine as follows: 


Year ending June 3oth. be 
| 
Calendar Year. | = 
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In beans and leaves of coffee, 14 per cent.; in tea, 2 to 4 per cent.; 
in yerba maté, 5 per cent.; in guarana, 5 per cent. According to 
Payen, cocoa contains 2 per cent. theobromine. Reports of analyses 
vary much, but there seems to be no doubt that coffee contains 
less of the alkaloidal principle than any of the other beverages. 
The changes effected by roasting are shown in the following 
analyses: 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF COFFEE (PROF. HASSALL). 


Raw. 
Per Cent. 


Extractives (caramel, gum, tannin) 
Gluten | 


AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF ROASTED COFFEE (A. H. CHURCH). 
In One Pound. — 


Caffeine (theine) 
Fat or oil 


Albuminoids 
Water 
Cellulose 


on ON WN ONO 


I lb. 


FOOD ANALYSIS OF UNROASTED COFFEE (PAYEN). 


In the United States coffee is an extremely popular beverage. It 
is estimated that about 70 per cent. of our people are habitual coffee 
drinkers. -Asa rule we use a decoction of only one-half the strength 
of that used in Brazil, France, Turkey and some other countries. 


: Per Cent. 
12°03 
100°00 100°00 
PerCent. Ounces. Grains, 
Minor extractives ............4.. 14% 133 
100°0 
; Per Cent. 
100°00 
VIII, EFFECTS. 
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As used in those countries it is believed to be injurious to the nerves 
and stomach, but the weak decoction used here is non-injurious, but 
rather beneficial. It cheers and refreshes and gives zest to other 
foods. The caffeine is mildly stimulating and has a restful effect 
upon body and mind and tends to restore them to normal condition 
after they have undergone exertion. The most important effect of 
coffee is its tendency to diminish the waste of tissue which is going 
on at every moment, and as Doctor Hutchinson says, “it conse- 
quently permits the performance of excessive labor upon an economi- 
cal and inadequate diet.” Laborers are great coffee drinkers, and 
the military departments of many governments give coffee a place 
in the regular rations of army and navy. 

Dr. Kane says of the use of coffee during his Arctic explora- 
tions: “After repeated trials the men took kindly to coffee in the 
morning and tea in the evening. The coffee seemed to continue its 
influence throughout the day and they seemed to grow hungry less 
rapidly than after drinking tea, while tea soothed them after a day’s 
hard labor and the better enabled them to sleep. They both oper- 
ated upon fatigued men like a charm, and their superiority over 
alcoholic liquors was very decided.” Temperance advocates would 
gladly see coffee displace beer, rum, whisky, etc. 

Coffee contains less astringent principle than tea and conse- 
quently tends less to retard the action of the bowels, a tendency 
which is still further diminished by the aperient effects of the vola- 
tile oil. Von Liebig’s investigations show that coffee is valuable in 
increasing when necessary the secretion of bile. On the other hand, 
_ when bile is superabundant the use of the beverage should be sus- 

pended. Occasionally coffee gives heartburn or other forms of 
indigestion, or causes sleeplessness ; but this is generally due to an 
unwise or untimely use of it. 

With tobacco, opium, alcoholic liquors and some other materials 
our desire will not admit that plenty is enough, Take a little, the 
system hints for more; take more, it asks for more, then demands 
more, insists on more and pleads for more until, figuratively speak- 
ing, one becomes a mere skinful of nicotine, or a seesaw from dream- 
land to despair, or, like Duke Clarence, is drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey. But with coffee, tea and cocoa, as with water, enough is 

enough in nearly all cases, and victims of these beverages are fare. I 
have heard of tea-topers and coffee-topers, but have never known one. 


- 
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Notwithstanding the scare advertisements of health-substitutes 
for coffee, there is no cause tor apprehending danger to the race at | 
large from coffee-drinking. After generations of almost universal 
coffee-drinkers, our own times see men of gigantic intellect in all 
realms of activity; our athletes are able to make sudden bursts of 
effort equal to any in history, and our soldiers acquit themselves 
manfully in fatiguing campaigns in torrid climes. It is not notice- 
able that physicians taboo the use of coffee at their own tables. 
The life-insurance companies, constantly warring against all that 
lessens longevity or conduces to abnormal organs, nerves and 
actions, seem content to accept the use of coffee as one of the ordi- 
nary elements of everyday life. 

Users of tobacco find that the stimulating effect of coffee offsets to 
a considerable extent the depressing effect of the tobacco. We may 
liken this to urging a horse forward with the whip while restraining 
him with the reins, thus getting average speed. 

Table No. 4, showing the per capita consumption in this country, 
tells that the beverage has popular approval, or at least that there 
is determination to use it, whether its effects be good, bad or 
indifferent. 


IX. COMPETITORS. 


Tea, cocoa and yerba mate or Paraguay tea are the competitors of 
coffee. All resemble each other in essentials of composition, in 
the manner of infusing, in the way they are used and in their 
effects. In eastern Asia coffee has small hold, tea holding the affec- 
tions of the people. ‘In the lower half of South America yerba 
maté is in everyday use. In our own country tea is hardly a com- 
petitor, but rather a colleague, the two beverages having their own 
distinct fields of usefulness. With us cocoa ranks rather as a dainty 
than as a daily drink. But few of our people have ever heard of 
yerba maté and efforts to introduce its use do not appear to have 
been very successful. During the calendar year 1901 we imported 
1,072,000,000 pounds of coffee at $70,100,000; 68,200,000 pounds 
of tea at $8,700,000; 50,400,000 pounds of cocoa at $6,700,000. 


X. ADULTERANTS AND SUBSTITUTES. 


Among the adulterants are chicory root, dandelion root, aches 
etc. Some years ago imitation coffee beans were molded from 
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flour, bran, etc., and used to adulterate the unground coffee. Chicory 
root, mogdad or negro coffee (the seeds of cassia occidentalis), the 
seeds of several other species of cassza, the seeds of the wax palm, 
the seeds of several species of astragalus, roasted dates and figs 
are common substitutes for coffee, and there are many others. It is 
an interesting fact that some substitutes are in use in even the great 
coffee region ; as, for instance, the seeds of the wax palm in Brazil. 
None of the substitutes contain caffeine. 

Several kinds of health “coffees,” made principally of cereals— 
wheat, rye and barley—roasted, are on sale in many of our groceries. 

The leaves of the coffee tree contain a large quantity of caffeine 
and are often used in Sumatra in place of the seeds. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE USE OF COFFEE. 


It has been used in Abyssinia since time immemorial. In Arabia 
it was probably first used early in the fifteenth century at Aden, 
whence its use spread to Mecca, to Cairo, to Damascus, to Aleppo 
and finally to Constantinople, where the first coffee house was 
established in 1554. The first coffee house in Great Britain was 
opened in 1652 by a Greek named Pasqua Rossie, who “ was servant 
to an English merchant named Edwards, who brought some coffee 
with him from Smyrna, and whose house, when the fact became 
known, was so thronged with friends and visitors to taste the new 
beverage that to relieve himself from annoyance, Edwards estab- 
lished his servant in a coffee house.” In France coffee was first 
used in Marseilles in 1658 by Thevenot, a citizen who on returning 
from travels in the East “regaled his guests after dinner.” The 
first coffee house in France was opened in Marseilles in 1671 and 
the first in Paris in 1672. The Germans began to use the beverage 
about 1756, more than a century after it had come into common 
use in England and France. In England and Germany coffee-drink- 
ing met opposition of a political nature. In Turkey it was opposed 
by the Mohammedan priests, but in all those countries it bounded 
into popularity. In France it received the patronage of persons in 
high station, but its progress in popularity was very slow as com- 
pared with that in the countries offering opposition. Cocoa was 
the first of the dietary beverages to come into use in Europe, com- 
ing from South America through the Spaniards ; coffee came next, 
from Arabia by way of Constantinople; tea came third, from China 
through the Dutch and Portuguese. 
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DROPS AS DOSE MEASURES. 


By M. I. WILBERT, 
Apothecary at the German Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Drops have been the subject of such a number of contributions 
to medical, as well as pharmaceutical literature, that any further 
addition would appear to require some valid excuse for being pre- 
sented, 

Such an excuse is found in the fact that despite the vast amount 
of work that has been done in this direction, practically the only 
point that all investigators agree on is that drops differ materially 
in size and weight. To get some idea as to the present status of 
the question, the writer has attempted to make a comparative study 
of the views held by different investigators, and will endeavor to 
present the essential features of these different views in as compact 
and condensed a form as possible. 

The question that suggests itselt at the outset is,“ What is a 
drop?” 

As answer we might give a definition, somewhat in the manner 
of the dictionary, as follows: “A drop is a self-constituted mass of 
liquid matter held together by the attractions of its molecules and 
having a marked tendency of assuming a spherical form.” While a 
definition of this kind describes the physical properties, shape and 
composition of a drop, it gives us little or no indication of what is 
meant when a doctor directs a medicine to be taken in drop doses. 

Drops have been in use by medical practitioners for a great num- 
ber of years, but have always been considered a more or less unsat- 
isfactory quantity, on account of the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties that are encountered in attempting to bring them within the 
bounds of any rule or law by means of which their size or weight 
might be regulated or determined. 

In Volume I of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Painsininat we find an 
exhaustive paper by Elias Durand, in which the writer calls atten- 
tion to the variation in the size of~drops and their unreliability as 
measures of capacity. Besides giving a list of the number of drops 
necessary to equal 20 minims, or to weigh 20 grains, the writer also 
makes some interesting observations, a few of which we will have 
occasion to refer to later. He also makes an interesting historical 

statement, but unfortunately does not give any dates. According 
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to this paper by Durand, a Doctor Shuttleworth of Liverpool was 
the first to call attention to the danger attending the administration 
of potent remedies in doses. Dr. Shuttleworth, in an elaborate 
paper, is said to have called attention to the variation or difference 
in the weight of drops of different substances. According to 
Durand, the discussion that ensued from this particular paper was 
the direct cause of the adoption, by the College of Physicians ot 
London, of the minim, this latter, as is well known, being the 
sixtieth part of a fluid drachm. 

That this term was soon confounded with being the equivalent of 
a drop is evident from the definition of a minim given by W. T. 
Brande, a writer on chemical subjects, in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. Brande describes the minim as being “the 
smallest liquid measure—generally regarded as being about equal 
to one drop.” ; 

Among the men who have contributed to the confusion and mis- 
apprehension that exists at the present time on the subject of 
drops, probably no one individual has contributed more than 
Hahnemann, the founder of homeopathy. As is well known, he 
adopted the drop as the standard of capacity in making dilutions. 
According to Hahnemann, the weight of a drop of water, or of a 
solution of a substance in water, is the equivalent of one grain in 
weight; a drop of alcohol, or alcoholic liquid, is the equivalent ot 
halt a drop of water, or half a grain in weight. These equivalents 
are still used by homeopathic practitioners, and are made the basis 
-of the formulas for dilutions as given in the latest edition of the 
Homeopathic Pharmacopceia by Schwabe. 

Hahnemann, however, was not alone in making general state- 
‘ments of this kind. Among others, the “ Pharmacopceia of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston, 1808,” says that “60 drops 
-of water, 100 of diluted alcohol, or 120 of alcohol are equal to a 
drachm by measure.” 

These general statements or teachings gradually gave way, in 
regular practice at least, to a more or less complete acceptation ot 
one or the other-of the numerous drop-tables that have been pub- 
lished from time to time. The first of these that was generally 
adopted in this country was-the one by Durand, mentioned above. 
In including this in the different formularies and dispensatories it 
“was generally revised so as to make it read: “The approximate 
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number of drops ina fluid drachm.” In addition to this we find in THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY alone, drop-tables by J. J. Ber- 
nouilly, 1859, page 442; Barnard S. Proctor, 1860, page 430; S. L. 
Talbot, 1880, page 337, and A. H. Kinsey, 1884, page 181. 

In view of the fact that drop-tables have been incorporated in 
many of the pharmaceutical textbooks, and are considered as being 
more or less authoritative, it will probably be of more than passing 
interest to compare the essential features of a few of these different 
tables, with a view of determining whether or not any general deduc- 
tions may be drawn from them. 


TABLE NO. I.—GIVING THE NUMBER OF DROPS OF DIFFERENT SUBSTANCES 
NECESSARY TO WEIGH ONE GRAMME ACCORDING TO THE 
AUTHORS QUOTED. 


Published in or 
quoted by 


Ether. 
Tincture of 
Digitalis. 
Wine of 
Opium, 


Ellis’ Formulary 
A. J.P. 
Hager’s Handbook 
L Officine 
U, S. Dispensatory 
Druggists Circular 
Meyer Bros. Druggist 
Ber. Der, Pharm. 
Gesellschaft 


as 

& 


Proc. G.-Ph. A. 


Ber. Der. Pharm, 
Gesellschaft, 1902 


Wilbert With Fixed Dropper 
Wilbert Dropping Bottle 60 


Table No. 1 will give us a very fair idea as to the reliability ot 
these various drop-tables. It will be noted that the quantities given 
are all figured out for the number of drops that dre required to 
weigh I gramme; this has been done to facilitate comparison. The 
tables, according to Durand and Talbot, have been calculated accord- 
ing to the weight of a drachm of the respective preparations in 
grammes, as given in the later editions of the United States Dis- 
pensatory. The table by Bernouilly was based on the number of 
drops required to weigh a drachm, and this in turn was calculated 


< 
Durand 13 49 
Bernouilly 14 39 
Hager 16 40 
Dorvault 20 59 ‘ 
Talbot 16°5 5t 
Raymond 20 61 
Leaman 28 80 
Eschbaum To 33 42 26°5 
Harnack FC 14 41 47°5 33 21 34 23 
Eschbaum Po 13°8 | 45 57 37 22 | 37 ar 
28 12 24 19°5 
15 3 23 
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to grammes, The table in Dorvault’s L’Officine is in the metric 
system, as are the remaining ones that are quoted. The additional 
series, made by the writer, were added to demonstrate the possible 
variation that may be obtained by using different dropping surfaces, 
the fixed dropper being an adaptation of the « Decigramme pipette” 
(mentioned on page 133 of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, 

1902) to a separating funnel, and this in turn was clamped in a 
burette stand, with the object of eliminating any error due to vibra- 
tion. The dropping bottle was of the ordinary type, but with rather 
a pointed lip or outlet, causing marked reduction.in the dropping 
surface for the more volatile liquids. 

A careful study of even this limited number of liquids should 
convince any one that there is little or no promise of being able to 
generalize on the relative sizes of drops that should be dropped 
from different surfaces or different dropping devices. , 

If we take, for instance, the relative weight of distilled water and 
Fowler’s solution, we will find that this varies from 1- to 0-969, as 
given by Talbot, or I- to I-, as given by Hager, all the way up to 
I- to 1-592, as given by Eschbaum in his latest list. Some of the 
other variations are so apparent that it will not be necessary to go 
into detail regarding them. 

One other interesting feature, in this same connection, might be 
illustrated by making a selection from the triple drop-table by 
Kinsey (A. J. P., 1884, page 181). This writer gives a long list of 
preparations, from which we have selected the following instructive 
list : 

TABLE NO. 2.—NUMBER OF DROPS NECESSARY TO MEASURE ONE FLUID 


DRACHM. 
Shop Glass Minim 
Dropped from bottle. Stopper. Measure. 


Acid hydrobromic dilute ot Cte 65 70 
Acid hydrochloric dilute 62 
Acid nitric dilute 81 
Acetum sanguinaria 92 
_ Fowler’s solution 77 
Spirit of ammonia, aromatic 139 
_ Tincture of cannabis indica. . ; 98 
‘Tincture of capsicum 143 
Tincture of colchicum 124 
Tincture of digitalis 145 


This selection, of course, ‘iliustrates primarily that drops differ 
‘ materially in size. If the original work on the table, however, was 
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carefully done (and there is every reason to believe that it was), the 
main object-lesson to be obtained from it is, that we can expect little 
or no uniformity in comparative results or the number of drops'to 
be obtained from different dropping ‘surfaces. It will be noted that 
drops of the first liquid quoted, from a shop bottle, are apparently 
smaller, while those of the second, for no evident reason, are larger 
than those dropped from either a glass stopper or a minim measure. 
There are other discrepancies of the same kind in the list as quoted ; 
in fact, the irregularities are so apparent and so great that they ~ 
would certainly appear to suggest that every dropping surface is a 
law unto itself with each and every liquid. So that, even if we know 
the comparative number of drops of one or more liquids, dropped 
from two different surfaces, we cannot with any degree of certainty 
predict what the number of drops of any additional liquid would 
be, calculating from the available data for only one of the dropping 
surfaces. 

Despitethis evident variation in the different results obtained, it 
has been proposed that the coming Pharmacopeeia include a defini- 
tion of a standard drop and a description of a standard dropper, 
this official standard to be based on that adopted by the French 
Codex. This latter authority says that 20 drops of distilled water 
should weigh 1 gramme. The Swiss Pharmacopeeial Revision Com- 
mittee is also considering a proposal for an official definition. This 
is, that a drop of distilled water is the one twenty-fifth part of a 
gramme, or that 25 drops of distilled water should weigh 1 gramme. 
The Germans, however, have demonstrated to their own satis‘action, 
that neither of these quantities are reasonably constant, and, accord. 
ing to one investigator, a drop of distilled water is the fourteenth. 
part of a gramme, while, according to another, it takes 13-8 drops. 
to weigh a gramme. In our own country, at the present time, it is. 
popularly supposed that a drop is equivalent: to about the sixteenth 
part of a gramme, or I minim. 

A more reasonable and practical standard would be to accept a 
drop of water as being equivalent to the tenth part of a gramme, 
This would certainly be a convenient number to remember, and 
would also be in harmony with the metric system of weights and 
measures. In addition to this, it would represent the most readily 
‘obtained drop of water, dropping in seconds, from the gteatest 
variety of dropping surfaces. Such a drop might be defined: as 
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being “the largest drop of distilled water readily obtained from any 
available surface, more than § mm. in diameter, dropping not slower 
than 1 drop a second.” 

Another advantage to be found in accepting this low number of 
drops as a popular equivalent, would be the placing of all possible 
error on the side of safety. 

The following tables illustrate a series of experiments that were 
made with different dropping surfaces, in everyday use, with the 
object of determining their probable average and their possible 
variation. In this connection the writer would also call attention to 
the table on page 133 (A. J. P., 1902), mentioned above. 


TABLE NO. 3.—NUMBER OF DROPS OF DISTILLED WATER THAT WERE 
REQUIRED TO WEIGH I GRAMME, DROPPED IN SECONDS, FROM 


THE SURFACE3 INDICATED. 
Diameter of Number of 


Neck of Drops. 
Bottle. Low. High. 

22 mm. g to 12 


TABLE NO. 4.—NUMBER OF DROPS OF DISTILLED WATER THAT WERE 
REQUIRED TO WEIGH I GRAMME, DROPPED IN SECONDS, FROM THE 
DIFFERENT DROPPING DEVICES INDICATED. 


T. K. dropping bottle, flatstopper ....... 
heart-shape stopper ........14 20 

American dropping bottle ... . sees 

Proposed standard dropper (outlet3mm.)......... Io‘ 26 

Decigramme dropper ........... es 


Same principle applied to a dropping funnel ...... . 10° 


It will be apparent to every one that these figures are at variance 
with the results of investigators as usually published. They can 
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readily be verified, however, by any one who has access to a reliable 
prescription scale,a number of bottles and some distilled water. 
The figures given here represent the highest and lowest of the 
results that were obtained. In each case, upwards of ten experi- 
ments were made, the object being to determine the effect different 
quantities ot water would have on the size of the resulting drop. 
From the writer’s experiments it would appear that the difference 
in the space and thickness of the lip of a vial is a greater factor in 
the size of the resulting drop than in the quantity of liquid that 
the vial contains. In this series the larger drops were sometimes 
obtained with a vial nearly full to the neck, while in some of the 
experiments the drops from a half-filled vial were the largest. 
The observation made by Durand, and mentioned in his paper, 
that the first drops from a fresh dropping surface were the smallest 
was found to be correct. This is, of course, readily explained when 
we remember that the size of the drop depends largely on the area 
from which the drop grows, or on which it is being formed, irre- 
spective of the available amount of suriace from which it might 
grow. There are so many factors that enter into the possible 
attraction or lack of attraction that a given substance has for any 
particular liquid, that we cannot enter into a discussion of this subject 
in a paper of this kind. Suffice it to say that a rough or ground. 
glass surface offers more attraction for the spread of a liquid, and 
would give a larger and more uniform drop of water than one that 
is quite smooth. A clean smooth surface, however, would give 
more uniform and larger drops than one coated even with the 
slightest trace of fat or oil. 
The amount of variation in the weight of the drop, as obtained 
from the T. K. dropper, Table No, 41, is also interesting, particu- 
larly in view of the tact that nearly all of the recent drop experi- 
ments in Germany have been made with dropping bottles of this 
type. While it is true that by means of this device drops are 
readily and steadily formed, the great accuracy and uniformity that 
are claimed for them are not apparent from the results obtained by 
the writer, From the available data it is evident, that before we 
can expect to lay down any fixed or definite rule as to the size and 
weight of a drop we must have a device or means by which we can, 
under various conditions, obtain correlating results. There are, of 
course, even at the present time, several ways by means of which we 
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can obtain drops that will vary little or not at all from any desired 
Standard that we care to name. Let us consider, for example, the 
equivalent adopted by the French Codex. The original standard 
was no doubt established by the use of a so-called “Sallerones drop- 
ping flask.” This device is usually figured in French and also in 
German books on Pharmacy, but is practically unknown in this 
country, It consists of a small Florence flask, with a tubulature at 
the side placed at such an angle that the drop is formed squarely 
on the end or mouth of the tube. In the more reliable flasks the 
end of this tube is ground flat so as to prevent any tendency of the 
fluid to creep upward and in this way increase the dropping surface 
of the tube, and also the weight of the resulting drop. 

A second reliable method of obtaining correlating results is to 
have a pipette, or dropping funnel, with an opening of the required 
outside diameter (3-3 mm.) and having the lower end ground, as in 
the case of the Sallerone dropper. If this apparatus is firmly fixed 
in a burette holder, and the portion above the outlet or dropping 
surface be kept dry, we can secure, with a reasonable amount of 
accuracy, 20 drops of distilled water to a gramme. 

A tube on the pipette principle is not so satisfactory. This is 
partly due to the quiver and shake that is necessarily imparted by 
compressing the bulb or nipple, but more largely to the gradual 
creeping up of the liquid and the consequent increase in the cross 
section of the dropping area, resulting in a corresponding increase 
in the size and weight of the drop. As has been pointed out ona 
previous occasion, a slight tilting of the pipette has a somewhat simi- 
lar effect, by increasing the surface from which the drop is being 
formed. 

Admitting then that drops, as ordinarily produced, are necessarily 
variable, and that it is practically impossible to obtain uniform 
results, the question naturally arises, Why should we not dispense 
with drops entirely and endeavor to introduce some more definite 
measure of capacity? While this is no doubt possible in some 
cases, still it must be remembered that drops are of advantage in 
the administration of many forms of remedies. For instance, in 
cases where the relative amount of a drug or preparation is of 
importance, or where the dose of some potent remedy is to be 
alternately increased and decreased. Among remedies that are 
occasionally given in this way, we might mention the different solu- 
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tions of arsenic and its salts, solution of potassium iodide, tincture 
of digitalis, or tincture of nux vomica. 

With several of these preparations the initial dose is of compara- 
tively little importance, the object that is usually sought being to 
find out the amount that will be readily tolerated by the patient. 
For this purpose the dose is gra“ually increased until marked evi- 
dences of physiological action manifest themselves, then the dose is 
either decreased slightly and continued, or in some cases decreased 
again gradually to the starting point. The advantages possessed 
by drops as dose measures in practices of this kind are quite appar- 
ent, especially it we consider that the actual dropping would prob. 
ably be done by the same person and in the same way, so that 
there would be little or no probability of any serious error or differ- 
ences in the quantities measured out. 

This practical use or application of drops would also appear to 
offer another reason for adopting, as the popular idea of a drop, the 
maximum quantity that may be obtained by any of the usual 
methods of dropping. 

There are two points, or lessons, to be derived from this com- 
parative study of drops that the writer would like to call particular 
attention to, 

The first, of course, is, that the dropping ot approximate quantities, 
where weights or measures are directed, is a habit that is reprehen- 
sible, and should not be countenanced or practiced under any con- 
ditions. For use at the dispensing counter a graduated pipette, as 
suggested by the late Dr. Squibb, is the most reliable instrument 
for measuring out small quantities of a liquid. 

The second point is, that it would appear impracticable at the 
present time to adopt a fixed standard for a drop or dropper; 
unless, of course, we were able to compel every one to use an accu- 
rately made and somewhat complicated dropping device. Other- 
wise the factors that enter into and govern the size of the drop are 
too numerous ty be brought under control in the present state of 
our knowledge. 
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SHOULD PHARMACISTS ALWAYS FOLLOW OUI THE 
RULES LAID DOWN IN THE PHARMACOPC(CEIA ?! 


By JOSEPH P. REMINGTON. 


Upon seeing this query in the list the writer felt a little shock, be- 
cause it at first seemed to give the authority of this Association to 
what might be termed disloyalty to the U.S. Pharmacopeceia, and 
this was undoubtedly not the intention of the framer of the query. 
It, however, furnishes a text for some remarks. The necessity of a 
pharmacopeeia is universally recognized, for the same reason that 
we acknowledge the absolute need of laws for the governing of our 
conduct as citizens of the Republic and for the protection of all, 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associa- 
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and it might be well to continue this parallel; for although the 
U.S. Pharmacopeeia is not published by any government or legal 
authority, it is accepted by the Government and most State laws as 
authoritative. We must have a standard, not only to determine 
the strength and purity of medicines, but if the processes of the 
Pharmacopeeia can be replaced at the will of the operator by any 
substitutes which occur to his mind, there is great danger of so 
weakening its authority that a loose, chaotic condition’may justly 
be feared. It is true that many laws on our statute books have been 
called « dead letters,” because they have been -found to be inopera- 
tive, defective, or thoroughly against public opinion, and thus dif- 
ficult to enforce ; but this is not paralleled in the case of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia. Very few errors, comparatively speaking, were 
found in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia of 1890, and most of these were 
corrected after the first edition appeared. It seems to be abso- 
lutely impossible to produce a book which is absolutely free from 
errors, but in a careful study of hundreds, and possibly thousands 
of criticisms which have been made in the last ten years of this 
book, it can safely be said that 75 per cent. of these are worthless. 
This is due to various reasons. One man writes that the proc- 
ess for solution of ferric chloride is defective, because it pro- 
duces a blackish turbid liquid. The operator has used nitric acid 
not up to the official requirement, or he has heated it too strongly 
and evaporated a portion of it, so that there has not been sufficient 
left to convert all of the ferrous salt into the ferric modification, and 
ferrosoferric chloride has been produced. Another man writes that 
the formula for tincture of calumba won’t work; it becomes clogged 
in the percolator. Investigation shows that he had a stock of finely 
powdered calumba root, and disregarded the official direction to use 
No. 20 powder; and so it goes. Some detail of the process has 
usually been overlooked or considered unnecessary, and the habit 
of deviating from the strict letter of the Pharmacopceia is one which 
grows rapidly. 

Then, again, some druggist believes that wood alcohol is just as 
good for making many of the preparations, and is much cheaper, 
and he thinks that the rules of the Pharmacopeceia are not binding ; 
it has only been lately that it has been shown that wood alcohol, 
when taken internally, will cause blindness. Some druggists find 
that laudanum made by the official process uses up too much opium, 
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and that customers prefer the kind made of the strength of one 
ounce in the gallon, and besides it is cheaper. It is needless to 
refer in extenso to the various excuses which are given for not 
adhering to the Pharmacopceia. But it may be said, « Has not the 
advance in pharmaceutical knowledge shown that many improve- 
ments can be made in the processes, and can I not take advantage 
of these improvements?” The answer which can be made to this 
is, that first it must be proved absolutely that it is an improvement, 
and produces a finished product identical with that of the Pharma- 
copeeia, for physicians have a right to demand that official prepara- 
tions must be uniform throughout the country. It cannot be urged 
with propriety that a so-called “ improved” preparation 7s made 
according tothe U.S. Pharmacopceia ; but of course, if itis not claimed 
to be made according to the Pharmacopceia, or dispensed or sold 
as such, and the doctor or customer is not misled, there can be no 
fault found with the procedure. But the writer earnestly deprecates 
the habit which many fall into of systematically replacing and 
cheapening pharmacopceial products, and defending this course of 
action by various excuses which are often absurd and irrational, 
when the real reason is that a greater profit is made by such devia- 
tions from this standard. 

The query is therefore answered by saying that pharmacists, in 
making official preparations, should always follow out the rules laid 
down in the Pharmacopceia, exceptions being made only where some 
error has been found, which renders the following out of the rule an 
impossibility. 


THE TREATMENT OF CONTUSIONS AND WOUNDS BY 
THE APOTHECARY:|! 


By CLEMENT B. LOWE. 


It is hardly necessary to argue the question whether this work 
should be done by the apothecary or not. Suffice it to say that there 
are times when it will be thrust upon him by the absence of the 
physician. If he is competent to do this work in an intelligent 
manner his reputation will be greatly enhanced thereby. 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, June, 1902 
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Contusions or bruises are injuries generally caused by some blunt 
instrument, ¢.g., a stone, club or fist. There is more or less destruc- 
tion of tissue followed by swelling, subcutaneous hemorrhage and 
frequently discoloration. The treatment is, first, to prevent any 
further escape of blood in the tissues; this may be effected either by 
cold or hot applications, both of which ultimately reduce the calibre 
of the bloodvessels. If ice is used it should not be applied for too 
great a length of time, as the circulation may be interfered with - to 
so great an extent as to injure the vitality of the part. Secondly, 
to antagonize the pain, shock or inflammation, This may be done 
by rest, elevation and cold, as already alluded to. In severe cases 
warmth would probably be more agreeable and safer. After the in- 
flammatory stage, absorption may be promoted by massage or friction 
with liniments. It may be said in passing that the best methods of 
treating a sprain is to keep the injured part (which is generally an 
ankle) immersed in water as hot as it can possibly be borne for 
some three hours. Ammonium chloride (8 ounces to a bucketful of 
water) is a valuable adjunct. 

The wounds that the apothecary will be most apt to see are the 
incised, generally caused by some sharp instrument, such as a knife . 
or razor; the lacerated, in which the tissues are more or less torn, 
as a scalp wound; and wounds produced by animals, usually dogs. 

In the case of incised wounds, if they are properly treated and 
the edges of the wounds closely approximated, healing always takes 
place by what is called “union by first intention,” frequently in 
seventy-two hours. In the case of lacerated wounds, healing takes 
place more slowly by granulation; that is, the formation of new 
material from the bottom of the wound called “union by second 
intention.” 

It is hardly necessary at this late day to argue in favor of the 
antiseptic treatment of wounds, but it should be said, and said as 
strongly as possible, that any apothecary who is not willing to go to 
the trouble to treat wounds in this way should not treat them at all. 

The following articles will be needed for the antiseptic treatment 
of wounds, unless they are of a very trivial nature: Solution cor- 
rosive sublimate, 1: 1000 or 1:2000. In deep-seated or extensive 
wounds weaker solutions must be used, or there will be danger of 
poisoning; but it must be borne in mind that in the drug store 
where perfect antisepsis cannot be attained, fairly strong solutions 
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had best be used. Solution carbolic acid (carbolic acid (3j, glycerin 
{5j, mix thoroughly and add water 15xxxviij), corrosive sublimate 
or iodoform gauze, oil-silk, iodol, iodoform or thymol iodide, absor- 
bent cotton, bandages for fingers 34 inches x 1 yard, for extremities 
2 to 3 inches x 8 yards, for the body 4 inches x 12 yards, for the 
head 2 to 2% inches x 6 yards, sponges (absorbent cotton can olten 
be used in place of the latter in minor surgery), scissors (one pair 
curved on the flat for cutting hair from the scalp), needles (those 
curved on the point being the most useful), forceps tor inserting the 
needles, silk for sutures, a clean towel (not the ordinary drug-store 
towel), fountain syringe, and basins (porcelain lined). 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE IN TREATING WOUNDS. 


(1) Wash hands thoroughly and dry them on a perfectly clean 
towel, (2) prepare antiseptic solutions, (3) put instruments, oil-silk 
and needles threaded in carbolic solution, (4) cleanse wound thor- 
oughly by solution corrosive sublimate and fountain syringe, (5) in 
case of scalp wounds first remove the hair, (6) if wound gaps, 
approximate the edges by oxide of zinc plaster or by suturing. In put- 
ting in a suture, grasp the needle firmly, introduce it into the flesh, 
taking a good hold, and bring it out the other side. Sutures may 
be of the interrupted or the continuous type. After the several 
threads are introduced, the edges of the wound are pulled together 
and each thread is tied in a reef or surgeon’s knot, the knots being 
pulled to one side over the sound flesh, then one end is cut and one 
left long, to be used in pulling out the stitches after the wound has 
healed. 

After the wound has been sewed, it should again be cleansed by 
the antiseptic solution, then the oil-silk (previously rendered aseptic) 
should be applied, then the medicated gauze, absorbent cotton and 
bandages, the part thus being placed at rest. The oil-silk is applied 
directly to the wound, so that the new tissue which is formed will 
not become adherent to the dressing and be torn up when the dress- 
ing is removed. 

The treatment of a lacerated wound is about the same, with the 
exception that there is usually considerable destruction of tissue, 
which must be trimmed away; on account of the dirt which is apt. 
to be ground into such a wound it should be very carefully cleansed. 
Before applying the dressing to the wound, it should be dusted with 
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iodoform, etc.; this is not done in an incised wound, as it would 
prevent the approximation of the edges of the wound. 

In the case of a wound caused by the bite of an animal it should 
be cauterized by nitric acid. Nitrate of silver is worse than useless, 
because, through the formation of an albuminate of silver, its action 
is greatly: limited, and the caustic may not penetrate to the bottom 
of the wound; in fact, some of the poison may be locked up at the 
bottom. Sulphuric and phosphoric acids, through their affinity for 
water, are unnecessarily severe. Popular superstition demands the 
killing of a dog at once to prevent his victim from acquiring hydro- 
phobia; this is decidedly unwise, as it prevents a decision as to the 
dog being rabid; the dog should be securely chained but not killed. 
Those wounds which the druggist will be called to treat will not 
need to be redressed inside of three days, and in many cases a week 
may be allowed to intervene. . 

Some of you may object to antiseptic surgery on account of the 
close attention which must be given to details, but in actual practice 
these are not burdensome, and the knowledge once acquired becomes 
a mere routine. By no other treatment can you assure your patient 
of the speedy healing of a wound without unpleasant complications. 
In conclusion, let me say that the laborer is worthy of his hire. If 
you perform your work in a first-class manner, you should charge a 
first-class price for it. Don’t cut the ground from under the phy- 
sician’s feet by charging only a nominal fee. 


GASOMETRIC ANALYSIS: 


By FRANK X. MOERK. 


Two years ago the writer presented before this association a paper 
on gasometric analysis, in which a simple and inexpensive apparatus 
was described which had given very satisfactory results. For those 
estimations, as in the case of the nitrites, in which all air has to be 
removed from the apparatus in order to obtain correct results, the 
former paper contains the necessary details, and no change has been 
suggested ; on the other hand, for the estimation of urea, hydrogen 
dioxide and, particularly, for the estimation of the substances to be 
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described in this paper, the use ot the homeo-vial had been found a 
source of more or less trouble, and this has been superseded by 
transferring the funnel-tube from the reservoir d to the generator ¢. 
The illustration will clearly show the new arrangement. 

A piece of iron wire, sharpened at one end, is stuck into the cork, 
the other end is bent into a circle so as to support the funnel. 
Attention is directed to the following points to prevent likely sources 
of error: 

(1) The small tube ¢, to which the funnel-tube is attached, should 
project about 4 inch below the lower surface of the cork, otherwise 
it may happen that in allowing liquids to enter through this tube 
some may be carried along the cork and escape into the exit tube c, 
causing loss, 

(2) The following order, in preparing for a determination, should 


Apparatus for Gasometric Analysis. 


be observed: Disconnect apparatus at ¢ and remove stopper from 
g; charge the generator g with the specified materials ; adjust the 
tunnel-tube by filling the funnel with the proper liquid and, by com. 
pressing the rubber tubing at the position of the small glass plug a, 
allow the liquid to fil] the small sections of rubber and glass tubing 
and displace the air (when this has been accomplished allow the 
liquid to drop from the glass tube until the liquid in the funnel is 
on a level with the upper end of the rubber tubing 4); replace the 
cerk in the generator ; fill the reservoir @ with water after removing 
the stopper, replace the latter and place the outer end of the siphon- 
tube / into a vessel containing water; by applying suction at ¢ this 
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siphon-tube can and must be perfectly filled with water, although it 
is not necessary to have d perfectly filled ; connect the two bottles 
at c and remove the siphon-tube from the vessel containing water ; 
see that the apparatus does not leak by watching the siphon.tubc ; 
should this, by a slow dropping of water, indicate a leak, this can 
generally be stopped by pouring a little water over the corks; place 
the siphon-tube in the vessel used to collect or measure the water 
displaced by the gas evolved in the experiment; if this vessel is 
graduated it should be dry at the beginning of the experiment; if, 
on the other hand, it is not graduated, rinse it with a little water 
and allow to drain before using, By this precaution the quantity of 
water used to moisten the vessel, and which would be lost in trans- 
ferring to a graduated vessel, is first added. 

(3) In handling the apparatus, as in connecting and agitating, 
hold the bottles at the lip, so as to take advantage of the thickest 
portion of the glass as a nonconductor of heat, and prevent expan- 
sion of the air or gas by the heat of the hand. 

(4) After the apparatus has been adjusted and prepared for a 
determination, a record must be kept of the liquids allowed to enter 
through the funnel-tube, and this volume subtracted from the volume 
of the displaced water to obtain the volume of the evolved gas; it 
is, therefore, important, in introducing a definite quantity of solution, 
to see that there is still the same quantity of liquid in the funnel- 
tube as at the beginning of the determination; should the liquid go 
below the adjustment at 4, more than the intended quantity of liquid 
will enter. In agitating after the addition of the reacting substances, 
this should not be so violent as to throw the liquid in g against the 
cork, because some of the liquid escaping through c into d will be 
so diluted by the water as to stop the reaction, and some of the 
liquid in the funnel-tube will react with the material in g (one of 
these entails loss of reacting substance, the other increases the 
same). 

Estimatwn of Urea.—Place 40 c.c. Labarraque’s Solution in gener- 
ator g; adjust the funnel-tube with urine. Add 4 c.c. urine through 
funnel-tube ; agitate until effervescence ceases and allow to stand 
10 to 15 minutes; measure the dis_laced water, subtract 4 c.c. and 
multiply remainder by 0:002686 for the quantity of urea in 4 c.c. 
To obtain the percentage, multiply the number of cubic centimeters 
of urine taken by the specific gravity, then the resulting weight of 
urine taken: weight of urea found + 100:x. 
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No correction is applied for the volume of gas being under other 
than normal conditions, for the reason that in the decomposition of 
urea there is involved a loss of about 9 per cent. nitrogen, and this 
loss is just about balanced by the effect of temperature, pressure 
and tension of aqueous vapor under ordinary conditions. 

In the following estimations in which oxygen is evolved, a cor- 
rection has to be made tor the increase in volume of the gas through 
the influence of temperature and the tension of aqueous vapor. The 


following table is taken from the previous paper: 
Error of 
For Exact Correc- For Approximate Approximate 
tion. Volume of Correction, Subtract Correction. 
Temperature. Gas is Divided by from Volume of Gas. Per Cent. 


1°0488 

1°0719 + 0°05 

1°0967 — 0°30 

1°1236 —o'r2 

1°I533 4 and add +}; —o'16 

1° 1866 and add —o'13 

1°2245 tandadd — 

0°0030385 H,O, 

I c.c. oxygen under normal conditions is equiva- } 0°0031684 Cl 

lent to 0°0038841 MnO, 
0'0075613 BaO, 

Estimation of Hydrogen Dtoxide—Place 10 to 20 c.c. of a satu- 
rated solution of potassium bichromate in generator ; adjust funnel- 
tube with hydrogen dioxide. Add 5 c.c hydrogen dioxide through 
funnel-tube ; agitate and aliow to stand until the solution in the 
generator assumes its original color. Example: 67 c.c. water dis- 
placed less § c.c. liquid added through funnel-tube gives 62 c.c. gas 
at 25° C. cr 55:12 c.c. corrected; 55:12 +5 (c.c. H,O, used) = 
11-02 volume or 55°12 X ‘0030385 = ‘015557 H,O, in 5 c.c. or 
per cent. 

As the potassium bichromate suffers no permanent change in this 
estimation, quite a number of determinations of the same H,O, can 
be made by simply filling up the reservoir again, as the water in 
this runs low, before adding the next portion of H,O, through the 
funnel-tube. 

The following determinations are made possible by the ready 
decomposition of hydrogen dioxide in the presence of other chem- 
icals, thus we have: 

(1) Cl, + 2NaOH = NaOCl + NaCl + H,0O. 

(2) (NaOCl + NaCl) + H,O, = 2NaCl + H,O + O,,. 
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(3) CaOCl, + H,O, = CaCl, + H,O + O,,. 

(4) BaO, + 2H,PO, = BaH, (PO,), + H,O,. 

(5) MnO, + H,SO, + H,O, = MnSO, + 2H,0 + O,,. 

The strength ot the hydrogen dioxide is not material, providing 
a sufficient quantity be used; this is best determined by making a 
gasometric estimation of the sample of H,O, to be used. The quan- 
tity of gas evolved should exceed that evolved in the estimations. 
of available chlorine in chlorine water, chlorinated lime and Labar- 
raque’s solution; in the estimations of manganese dioxide and 
barium and dioxide one-half of the evolved gas is to be compared 
with the volume evolved from the H,O,,. 


AVAILABLE CHLORINE ESTIMATIONS. 


In Chlorine Water.—Place 5 c.c. solution of soda (5 per cent.) and 
20 c.c, chlorine water in generator; adjust funnel-tube with H,O,,. 
Add 5 c.c. H,O, through funnel-tube as rapidly as possible, agitate 
the generator for a few seconds only, and as soon as the dropping 
of the displaced water ceases (the apparatus for the determination 
of available chlorine should be raised so that the end of the siphon. 
tube will not be immersed in the displaced water), measure the dis- 
placed water. After standing less than two minutes a slow decom- 
position of the excess of H,O, commences, which is to be diregarded. 

An old specimen of chlorine water by volumetric titration gave 
0:0669 per cent.; by the gasometric method 0-062, 0-069 and 0:0655 
per cent; a more recent specimen 0:17 per cent. by titration, against 
0-179, O'172 and 0-172 per cent. by gasometric method. 

Ln Solution of Chlorinated Soda.—Piace 5 c.c. Labarraque’s solu- 
tion and 5 c.c. H,O in the generator ; adjust funnel-tube with H,O,,. 
Add 5 c.c. H,O, and proceed as under chlorine water. 

With a specimen (sp. gr. 1-050) I-10 per cent. available chlorine 
was found against 1:094 per cent. by volumetric titration. 

In Chlorinated Lime,—This substance varying considerably in 
strength in different portions of the same lot, about 2 grammes are 
to be weighted off after mixing, triturated in a mortar with water 
and finally made up to 100 c.c. Place 10 c.c. of this turbid mixture 
in the generator; adjust the funnel-tube with H,O,. Add 5 c.c. 
H,O, and proceed as under chlorine water. 

1-8352 grammes treated as above gave uniformly 30:07 per cent. 
against 30:08 per cent. by volumetric titration. 
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Estimation of Manganese Dioxide.—This substance should be finely 
powdered to facilitate the reaction. O-2—0-3 gramme are placed 
in the generator along with 10 c.c. diluted H,SO, (if the sample con- 
tains carbonates allow the effervescence to cease before proceeding) ; 
adjust funnel-tube with H,O,. Add 5 c.c. H,O, through the funnel- 
tube and agitate repeatedly until all black particles disappear and 
effervescence ceases, 
0°3404 gramme of a specimen liberated 56°43 c.c. gas corrected = 64°39 per cent. 

By a volumetric titration 64-40 and 64°52 per cent. were obtained. 

Estimation of Barium Dioxide.—Thoroughly mix the sample and 
weigh off about 2 grammes; add 10 c.c. H,O and then sufficient of 
a cooled mixture of 10 c.c. H,PO, and 30 c.c. H,O to make 50 c.c. 
Place about 0-5 gramme manganese dioxide and 10 c.c. diluted 
H,SO, in the generator (if there is any effervescence wait until it 
ceases before proceeding); adjust funnel-tube with water. Add 
5 c.c. of the barium dioxide, or rather hydrogen dioxide solution 
prepared from the barium dioxide, through the funnel-tube ; follow 
this with 10 c.c. water to pertectly rinse the former solution into the 
generator; agitate repeatedly until effervescence ceases. Subtract 
15 cc. from the volume of water displaced. 2-7352 grammes dis- 
solved as above gave 85:28, 85:75, 86°75, 85-75, 87°96, 87°71 and 
86-99 per cent. Volumetric titration before and after the above 
determinations gave 86:22 per cent. The varying figures are easily 
explained when it is remembered that for the strength of solution 
used, an error of I c.c. in reading the volume of displaced water is 
equivalent to 2-76 per cent. 

In conclusion the writer would state that the object of this paper 
is to show the pharmacist that it is not essential to have a well- 
equipped laboratory in order to do a little experimenting ; and I 
venture to say that one taking up for instance the hydrogen dioxide 
assay will become interested in this little apparatus and take up 
some of the other determinations. 
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ADULTERATED ASAFETIDA|! 


By CHARLES H. LAWALL. 


Asafetida is a drug which is used as an antispasmodic medicinally 
in this country, and as condiment in the far East. The source of 
supply comes from Persia, Afghanistan and Turkestan, and by far 
the largest consumption of it occurs in India, where the Moham- 
medan population and the vegetarian Hindoo classes use it lavishly 
in sauces to give their food a relish. 

In India the two grades, which occur on the market, are known 
respectively as “ Hing,” which is the better grade, and “ Hingra,” 
which is the poorer grade. From the state of the American market 
at the present time it certainly appears as if all the « Hingra” came 
to this country, there being little or no material that might be said 
to be of “ prime” quality. 

The requirements of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia call for 60 per cent. 
of alcohol-soluble material. That these requirements are excessively 
high has been shown by the protest which has been registered in 
recent years against the requirement, which is so high as to be 
impracticable to comply with. 

John Uri Lloyd, in the Pharmaceutical Review, for March, 1896, 
called attention to this, and reported having examined six samples, 
only one of which came up to the U.S.P. requirement. 

Mr. Umney, in the Chemst and Druggist, for December 16, 1899, 
complained similarly regarding the requirements of the British 
Pharmacopceia, which are even higher than the U.S.P., the former 
requiring 65 per cent. soluble matter. 

In the Fournal for the Soctety of Chemical Industry, for 1900, page 
981, Russell W. Moore reports that the quality of the asafetida on 
the market has improved wonderfully during the last decade, and 
quotes figures in support of thisclaim. He shows that out of 164 
samples examined in 1890, only 6 showed a percentage of alcohol- 
soluble material over 50 per cent.; while out of 150 samples 
examined in 1900, 71 of the samples contained 50 per cent. or over 
of alcohol-soluble material. The standard of 50 per cent. was taken 
by him because the U. S. Treasury regulations, which are usually 
based on the Pharmacopeeia as a standard, allow a deviation of 10 
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per cent. from this standard in the case of asafetida; that is, the 
Treasury Department is supposed to reject and refuse importation 
to all asafetida which contains less than §0 per cent. of alcohol- 
soluble material. 

In the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, for March, 1901, M. I. 
Wilbert published an article on this same subject, of the quality of 
commercial asafetida, in which he showed that most of the samples 
examined were far below even 50 per cent., and that price was no 
indication whatever of quality; the price of the best sample he 
examined being somewhat less than the price of the poorest sample. 

During the past spring the author had occasion to examine samples 
of asafetida which were taken from 46 cases, which was held up by 
the custom authorities as being below the Treasury requirements. 
The custom authorities referred to are those of the port of Philadel- 
phia. The cases were carefully sampled and the samples thoroughly 
mixed. This material was of prime appearance and would pass 
anywhere for first-class asafetida; but upon estimating the alcohol. 
soluble material it was found to fall below 33 per cent. 

In consequence of this deficiency in quality, the entire lot was pre- 
vented from coming into this port and was sent back to Europe to 
be sold there. Other samples were obtained, and a selection made 
from them, when it was found that the best-appearing sample sub- 
mitted showed a percentage of only 30 per cent. alcohol-soluble 
material. The only specimen which has come under the author’s 
notice recently, which has exceeded 50 per cent. soluble material, 
was a small lot which had been held by the seller for at least a dozen 
years, which was badly discolored from having been through a fire, 
and which had nothing to do at all with the present market 
supply. 

Investigations are being made now, which cannot be reported at 
this time, regarding the status of all the asafetida on the American 
market at the present time. The question before the author’s mind 
at the present moment is: How does the poor asafetida get into the 
New York and other markets, if the custom authorities of the port 
of Philadelphia are so strict as to reject it when below 50 per cent., 
and when one can turn round and purchase elsewhere material 
which contains less soluble matter than that rejected in Philadelphia ? 
Surely there is a laxity somewhere in enforcing the Custom House 
regulations which should be looked after. 


William Martindale. 
WILLIAM MARTINDALE—PHARMACIST. 


By E. H. GANE. 


By the death of William Martindale, which occurred at his home 
in London, in February last, pharmacy has lost one of its leading 
exponents. 

William Martindale was born in 1840, near Carlisle, in which city 
he received his early education and served his apprenticeship to the 
drug business with the late Mr. Andrew Thompson. In 1862 he 
went to London and, after attending a course of lectures at the 
School cf Pharmacy in Bloomsbury Square and qualifying as a 
pharmaceutical chemist, he became an assistant in the old-estab- 
lished house of Thomas Morson & Son, of Southampton Row. 
This firm he left in 1868 to take up an appointment as dispenser 
and teacher of pharmacy at University College Hospital. In 1872 
he was appointed one of the Board of Examiners to the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, retaining this appointment until 
1882. 

The most important part of his career commenced in 1883, when 
he took over the retail store of Messrs. Hopkin & Williams, at 10 
New Cavendish Street, W., which place has since become a phar- 
maceutical Mecca for the British Empire. In 1889 Mr. Martindale 
was elected to the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society, and the 
esteem in which he was held by his confréres is shown by the fact 
that he was usually returned to the Council at the head of the poll. 
His colleagues upon the Council elected him treasurer in 1898, and 
in the following year he was elected to the presidency of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, succeeding Mr. Walter Hills, 
Unfortunately, about this time ill-health supervened and he was 
compelled to take frequent periods of change and rest. Even dur- 
ing these periods he was not idle, as the sea voyages which he took 
for the benefit of his health led to investigations upon the materia 
medica of the countries visited, with subsequent contributions 
either to the Pharmaceutical Society’s meetings or to the trade pub- 
lications. | 

Mr. Martindale early took an interest in the meetings of the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference. Elected in 1869, he was soon 
appointed to the Executive Committee, and in 1886 became Chair- 
man of its Formulary Committee, which post he held for many 
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years. He was twice elected to the presidency of that body and 
did much to make its meetings a success. He was alsoa Fellow of 
the Chemical and Linnean Societies and of the Society of Arts, and 
incidentally found time to devote to archeological studies and to 
municipal affairs, being Mayor of Winchelsea, in which town he 
had a country residence, and became, by virtue of this office, a 
“Baron” of the Cinque Ports. His work was recognized by the 
Government, which appointed him a member of the Committee of 
the Privy Council, which was engaged in considering the subject of 
the regulation of the sale of poisons, and only the day before his 
death he was engaged upon the work of this committee. 

Among British pharmacists William Martindale was, as one ot 
his colleagues aptly said, “facile princeps.” While his name is 
known to pharmacists the world over, probably few outside of Eng- 
land could point out upon just what his reputation was based. His 
contributions to pharmaceutical literature were by no means volu- 
minous nor yet of high scientific import. His strength lay in his 
devotion to the art of pharmacy fer se, and in his eminently practi- 
cal character. The keynote to his reputation is perhaps best shown 
by mention of his first paper contributed to the Pharmaceutical 
Society in 1868. It was entitled “Carbolic Acid Plaster,” and was 
read at a time when Lister was attracting attention by his advocacy 
of the antiseptic treatment of wounds. Thereafter followed a long 
series of notes and papers devoted almost entirely to the problems 
which confronted the pharmacist in his everyday work. Much of 
this work seems to-day to be of a very simple character, but it was 
of immense value to dispensers at that date, and many of the meth- 
ods which are in daily use at the present time, while not specifically 
identified with Mr. Martindale’s name, are nevertheless the result of 
his painstaking devotion to the detail work of the pharmacy. Mr. 
Martindale was fortunate in the location of his store, being brought 
into close touch with the leading practitioners of Great Britain, and 
thus being among the first to meet and solve the problems which 
the advance in medical science is constantly bringing before phar- 
macists. Herein lay the secret of his popularity among his con- 
fréres in that he was always willing to impart to them the results of 
his own experience. 

Much of this is embodied in the “« Extra Pharmacopceia,” a work 
which he first published in 1883 in conjunction with Dr. Wynn 
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Westcott. Since that date the work has gone through ten editions, 
increasing in value and usefulness, so that to-day there are few stores 
in the British Empire in which the “ Extra Pharmacopceia”’ is not 
in almost daily requirement. Even among the best American 
pharmacists the book is held in high esteem. Another little work on 
“Coca and Cocaine,” published some fifteen years ago, ran through 
several editions, and was of great value to pharmacists at the time 
when the excitement over the discovery of cocaine was at its 
height. 

Mr. Martindale, personally, was a man of high character and 
kindly disposition. He was a tireless worker, and while at times 
hasty, he was nevertheless always prompt to make amends. To 
students he was always willing to impart advice and imformation, 
and many a candidate during the trying ordeal of the examination- 
room will remember the kindly manner in which he would try to 
set him at ease, While not a fluent speaker, he was always a wel- 
come one, and generally managed to leave his audience with 
an Oliver-Twist desire for more. His successful business career is a 
striking example of the possibilities of devotion to the art of phar- 
macy, and his untimely end leaves a gap in the ranks of pharmacy 
which will not soon be filled. 


EDITORIAL. 
THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


As the annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, to be held in Philadelphia, beginning Monday, September 8, 
1902, will be the semi-centennial meeting of the Association, it may 
be of interest to refer to some of the features connected with its 
organization, at this time, as well as to its development, and the 
features of the coming meeting. 

At the second session of the convention of the pharmaceutists 
and druggists of New York, Philadelphia and Boston, in New York 
City on October 16, 1851, the following resolution was adopted. 

«“ Resolved, That a convention be called consisting of three dele- 
gates each from incorporated and unincorporated pharmaceutical 
societies to meet at Philadelphia on the first Wednesday of October, 
1852, when all the important questions bearing on the profession 
may be considered, and measures adopted for the organization of a 
National Association to meet every year.”’ 
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The convention met at Philadelphia, October 6, 1852, in compli- 
ance with the above resolution, and on October 7th adopted a consti- 
tution and code of ethics. The earlier proceedings contained less 
than fifty pages, and are interesting in a number of respects. Among 
other things, two prizes were offered consisting (1) cf twenty-three 
volumes of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, and (2) six 
volumes of Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry. 

The Association has grown to a membership of more than 1,200, 
publishes an annual volume of more that 1,000 pages, has a life 
membership fund of more than $12,000, a centennial fund of over 
$1,200, the interest of which is “ used for defraying the expenses 
incurred in conducting original investigations in pharmacy or an 
allied science,” and offers eight prizes for original investigations and 
papers. 

The meeting in September promises much for pharmacy and 
pharmacists. All those interested in pharmacy and who can pos- 
sibly arrange to attend should be present. The following pharmacists 
who joined the Association during or prior to 1860 are expected to 
attend : 

Henry Thornton Cummings, Tacoma, Wash.; Geo. Luther Dear- 
born, New Market, N. H.; William Wells Goodwin, Newburyport, 
Mass.; William John Maclester Gordon, Cincinnati, O.; Alpheus 
Phineas Sharp, Baltimore, Md.; Robert Restieaux Kent, New York 
City; Thomas Roberts Baker, Richmond, Va.; Philip Charles Can- 
didus, Mobile, Ala.; Evan Tyson Ellis, Philadelphia, Pa; Edwin 
Oscar Gale, Chicago, IIl.; William Henry Gale, Chicago, IIL; 
Edward Hance Hance, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Haviland, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; William Huntington Peabody, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Thomas 
Morris Perot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Norman Rittenhouse, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; George White Sloan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Thomas 
Snowden Wiegand, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph Augustus Heintzel- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Jenks Jenks, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jos. 
Lyon Lemverger, Lebanon, Pa.; Edward Leon Milhau, New York 
City; Ichabod Bartlett Patton, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Enno Sander, 
St. Louis, Mo.; William Beatty Thompson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis 
Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; Thomas Doliber, Boston, Mass.; Henry 
Alexander Elliott, Baltimore, Md.; John Ferdinand Grossklaus, 
Navarre, N. D.; Noah Sparhawk Harlow, Bangor, Me.; James 
Theodore King, Middletown, N. Y.; Robert Henry Land, Augusta, 
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Ga.; George Moore, Somersworth, N. H.; Joel Stone Orne, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass.; John Francis Rollins, Dover, N. H.; James 
Gurden Steele, Cordelia, Cal.; Henry Martin Whitney, North 
Andover Depot, Mass.; Benjamin Osgood Wilson, Boston, Mass.; 
John Ransom Drake, Milwaukee, Wis.; Christian Fried. Gottlieb 
Meyer, St. Louis, Mo.; Augustus Theodore Moith, Fi-hkill-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; Joachim Bonaparte Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Richard John Owens, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry McEwen Pettit, 
Carrollton, Mo.; William Saunders, Ottawa, Can.; Giles Green 
Craycroft Simms, Washington, D. C.; James Thomlin Shinn, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and Benj. Franklin Stacey, Charlestown, Mass. 

The following ex-presidents of the Association have promised to 
be in attendance: 

. J. W. M. Gordon, Cincinnati, O. (1864); Frederick Stearns, 

Detroit, Mich. (1866); E. H. Sargent, Chicago, Ill. (1869); Enno 
Sander, St. Louis, Mo. (1871); Albert E. Ebert, Chicago, IIl. (1872); 
John F. Hancock, Baltimore, Md. (1873); C. Lewis Diehl, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (1874); Wm. Saunders, Ottawa, Can. (1877); Geo. W. 
Sloan, Indianapolis, Ind. (1579); James T. Shinn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1880); John Uri Lloyd, Cincinnati, O. (1887); A. K. Finlay, New 
Orleans, La. (1891); Joseph P. Remington, Philadelphia, Pa. (1892); 
Edgar L. Patch, Stoneham, Mass. (1893); Wm. Simpson, Raleigh, 
N. C. (1894); James M. Good, St. Louis, Mo. (1895); Joseph E. 
Morrison, Montreal, Can. (1896); Henry M. Whitney, North And. 
over Depot, Mass. (1897); Charles E. Dohme, Baltimore, Md. 
(1898); Albert B. Prescott, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1899), and John F. 
Patton, York, Pa. (1900). 

The Permanent Secretary, Professor Caspari, writes that Mr. G. 
Claridge Druce, president and Mr. N. H. Martin, vice-president of 
the British Pharmaceutical Conference will come over to represent 
that body at our Jubilee Meeting. 

The following provisional program has been arranged: 

Monday, September 8th.—9.30 a.m., Meeting of the Council; 3 
p.M., First General Session; 8 p.m., Reception at Horticultural Hall 
tendered to the delegates and ladies. 

Tuesday, September gth.—10 a.m., Second General Session; in 
the afternoon, visits to places of interest; 3 p.m., Meeting of Section 
on Commercial Interests. 

Wednesday, September 10th.—10 A.M., Session devoted to dis- 
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cussion of exhibits; 2.30 p.M., drive through Fairmount Park along 
the banks of the Schuylkill and Wissahickon to Chestnut Hill, 
returning by trolley cars through Germantown; 8 p.m., First Session 
of Section on Scientific Papers. 

Thursday, September 11th.—10 a.m., Second Session of the Sec- 
tion on Scientific Papers; 3 p.m., Golden Jubilee Meeting; 8.30 P.M., 
Jubilee Banquet. 

Friday, September 12th.—9.30 a.m., Session of Section on Prac- 
tical Pharmacy and Dispensing ; 1.30 p.M., Steamboat Excursion and 
Lunch on the Delaware River, tendered by the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists; 8 p.m., Third Session of the Section on 
Scientific Papers. 

Saturday, September 13th.—1I0 a.m., First Session of the Section 
on Education and Legislation; 3 p.M., proposed Excursion of Dele- 
gates to Atlantic City, returning Monday morning. 

Monday, September 15th.—10 a.m., Second Session of Section on 
Education and Legislation; 3 p.m., Last General Session. 

Tuesday, September 16th, to Monday, September 22d, will be 
devoted to social sessions and special committee meetings. 


The officers of the various sections are doing all that they can to 
make the work in their respective sections of benefit to those in 
attendance. 


The officers of the Sccentific Section are arranging for an inter- 
esting program. Papers will be received from two of the honorary 
members of the Association, viz., Prof. E. Schmidt, of Marburg, 
and Prof, E. Schaer, of Strassburg. It is extremely desirable that 
all those having papers in preparation, notify as soon as possible 
the Chairman, Lyman F. Kebler, or the Secretary, Joseph W. 
England, 35 Poplar Street, Philadelphia. Papers to be printed in 
advance of the meeting should be received on or before August 
12th. 

The Special Committee on Drug Market, the chairman of which 
is E. L. Patch, Boston, Mass., will make its report to this sec- 
tion. This committee was appointed to report all variations from 
pharmacopeeial or other recognized standards, either in quality, 
description, solubility, fusing point, etc., discovered by published 
statement in any medical or pharmaceutical journal, or by personal 
examination by any member of the committee. Such data should 
be of value to subsequent Committees of Revision of the U.S.P., 
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and should show to manufacturers and dealers the desirability of a 
closer approach in quality to the advertised claims. 

It is well known that not a few chemical products are marketed 
below the official standard, and it is impossible for the pharmacist 
to obtain a quality that will exempt him from breaking the health 
laws that adopt the Pharmacopceia asa standard. The use of the 
terms “ pure,” “ purified,” “chemically pure” is very loose in the 
ordinary channels of trade and in many cases is meaningless. The 
buyer assumes that they have a positive significance when they may 
have a relative meaning only. A systematic examination and state- 
ment of this condition should be of practical benefit to pharmacy 
and medicine. 

In the Section on Education and Legislation papers are expected 
giving the progress in these fields during the past fifty years in this 
country. Brief papers relating to interesting questions during their 
respective terms of office will be read by all the living ex-presidents 
of the Association. The special committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation to look into the matter of the acquirement of drug habits, 
of which the chairman is H. P. Hynson, Baltimore, Md., will make 
an interesting report with practical recommendations to this sec- 
tion. Various other subjects, as methods of teaching and the 
extension of the curriculum 1n colleges, will be considered. Papers 
or titles should be sent as soon as possible to either the Chairman, 
E. G. Eberle, Dallas, Tex., or the Secretary, J.W. T. Knox, Detroit, 
Mich. 

The officers of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
are likely to receive a liberal number of papers in response to the 
list of suggestions sent out by the committee in the early part of 
the year. Indeed, the Council has been asked to make some pro- 
vision for holding two sessions of the section instead of only one, as 
provided in the by-laws. Besides the discussion of prescription 
difficulties and notes on dispensing, the committee expects to have 
several papers relating to pharmacy and dispensing as practised 
fifty years ago. Papers should be sent to either the Chairman, 
George W. Sloan, Indianapolis, Ind., or to the Secretary, Wm. F. 
Kaemmerer, Columbus, O. 

The Committee on Exhibits has arranged for an unusual exhibi- 
tion of rare, curious and interesting relics that relate to pharmacy 
‘and which will serve to illustrate the advance made in the profes- 
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sion during the last fifty years or more. Manufacturers, pharma- 
cists and members of some of the colleges have contributed much 
interesting material, and the committee has taken care to exclude 
all exhibits that might lead to fault-finding by the most critical 
visitor. The chairman of this committee is Thomas P. Cook, 114 
William Street, New York City. 

At the St. Louis meeting, Professor Caspari offered a resolution : 
“that at the next annual meeting of this Association, in 1902, a 
special jubilee session be held to commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its organization, and that Dr. Frederick Hoffmann, of 
Berlin, Germany, be invited to preside over this session and to 
deliver the address of the occasion.” A special committee has been 
appointed to look after this jubilee session and is arranging for an 
interesting program on Thursday afternoon, September 1oth. The 
committee also proposes to have a special commemorative exhibit, 
and it is proposed to make this of a dual character—one section 
to illustrate the advance in the practice of pharmacy and pharmaceu- 
tical manufactures. And in this connection will be exhibited inter- 
esting relics, old apparatus, obsolete or old drugs and methods of 
manipulation. The other section will exhibit the advances made in 
pharmaceutical literature and education, the pharmaceutical and 
allied works of members of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, books relating to pharmacy, certificates, medals, diplomas, 
portraits of officers and illustrious pharmacists, etc, 

Materials donated or loaned should be sent to the Committee on 
Semi-Centennial Celebration, George M. Beringer, Chairman, in care 
of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, not later than August 2oth, 
that they may properly arrange and catalogue this exhibit. 

The Association has a standing Commuttee on Transportation, which 
is appointed by the Council, and consists of the following members: 
Charles Caspari, Jr. (Chairman), Baltimore, Md.; Albert E. Ebert, 
Chicago, IIll.; Caswell A. Mayo, New York, N. Y.; Charles M. Ford, 
Denver, Col.; Charles G. Merrell, Cincinnati, O.; S. A. D. Shep- 
pard, Boston, Mass.; George F. Payne, Atlanta, Ga.; H. M. 
Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo.; William M. Searby, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Charles T. Heller, St. Paul, Minn.; Max Samson, New Orleans, La- 

The president has named Paul L. Hess, of Kansas City, and 
Charles R. Sherman, of Omaha, Neb., to look after the transporta- 
tion arrangements in their respective localities. Those intending to 
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attend the meeting should correspond with the member of the 
Transportation Committee nearest them. Full information will be 
published shortly, It is likely that arrangements will be perfected 
for an A. Ph. A. train, with special cars from Chicago, St. Louis, ‘ 
Cincinnati, and some other points. Reduced railroad rates will be 
secured and announced by the Committee on Transportation. | 


PENNSYLVANIA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.! 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting was held at Buena Vista Springs, 
Franklin County, Pa., June 24th-27th. The address of welcome by 
the Local Secretary, H. J. Mentzer, was replied to by Dr. C. B, Lowe. 
The President, W. L. Cliffe, made the annual address. In this he 
advised the repeal of the initiation fee for new members with the 
hope of increasing the membership in the Association. He also sug- 
gested that the Association pass resolutions favoring the Joy Bill 
{House Representatives, No. 178), which provides for a tax of 70 
cents a proof gallon as against the present tax of $1.10. In regard 
to the work of the County Associations and their relationship to the ‘ 
State Association, Mr. Cliffe said: 

«“ To the State Association logically belongs the settlement of all 
those questions that affect the pharmacists all over the State ina 
nearly equal manner, such as legislative matters, looking after proper 
appointments to the State Board and educational matters. To the 
local or county organization should be delegated the work of cor- 
recting trade evils and abuses, the adjustment of price difficulties 
and the bringing together of its members for a better understanding 
of their commercial relations generally.. Properly managed there is 
no confliction of interests and complete harmony and co-operation 
should result. 

- In regard to the “ Bottle Act” of April 28, 1899 (which has been - 
referred to in the Report of the Committee on Legislation for 1899), 
and copies of which had been distributed during the past year 
among the druggists of the State, the President said: “ This dis- 
tribution was evidently the work of the people who engineered this 
bill through the legislature for their own personal ends, under the 


1Credit is due to Dr. J. A. Miller, Wm. L. Cliffe and Prof. C. B. Lowe for 
-courtesies in the preparation of this report. 
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flimsy pretense of legislating for the protection of the public health, 
It is a veritable absurdity as a legislative enactment, but it stands as 
a menace to the interests of the drug trade of the State and should 
be repealed.” 

Mr. Cliffe also said that, ‘some years ago, one of the presidents 
of this Association suggested the advisability of establishing a 
medal to be awarded annually for the best paper upon a pharma- 
ceutical topic, or for a new pharmaceutical device or implement, or 
for an improvement upon one already in use. Just where the sug- 
gestion originated does not seem to be a matter of record, but the 
plan is one that commands attention as being well adapted for 
increasing the value of the work of your Committee on Papers and 
Queries, which has contributed so materially to the high standing 
of this Association in the past. It is probable that the low state of 
the finances at the time it was proposed practically precluded con- 
sideration of the plan. Now, however, a majority of the ex-presi- 
dents have, after a consideration of the question, offered to donate 
the funds necessary to purchase a die for such a medal if it is the 
desire of the Association to institute such a prize. The only expense 
to the Association under this plan would be the small sum annually 
for the casting and such engraving as might be necessary. It would 
seem to be a proper method of perpetuating the memory of some 
deceased and honored member of the Association.” 

The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were then received, 
the latter reporting a balance of about $76. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, Harry L. Stiles, Chairman of the Committee on Trade Interests, 
made a very interesting report of the excellent work done this past 
year in assisting in the organization of numerous local societies of 
pharmacists. A unanimous vote of thanks was tendered the com- 
mittee. Short speeches were then made by various members rep- 
resenting some of these local societies. The conditions on the 
whole were quite encouraging, especially so in Western Pennsylva- 
nia and in Dauphin County; quite a discussion was had upon the 
evil effects of purchases made by mail agents which have proved to 
be a somewhat disturbing factor. The subject was referred to the 
committee for investigation and advice as to the action to be taken. 

The Executive Committee made an interesting report of the work 
done by them the past year. The Committee on Adulterations 
reported having investigated a number of drugs the past year, 
amongst them being asafetida and flaxseed meal. 
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The Committee on Nominations presented the names of the fol- 
lowing who were afterwards unanimously elected: President, Chas. 
L. Hay, Dubois; Vice-Presidents, H. L. Stiles, Philadelphia and 
H. J. Mentzer, Waynesboro; Secretary, J. A. Miller, Harrisburg ; 
Treasurer, J. L. Lemberger, Lebanon ; Executive Committee: Wm. 
O. Frailey, Lancaster; E. E. Heck, Pittsburg and C. E. Griffith, 
Johnstown; Local Secretary, David Horn, Jr., Harrisburg. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted and ordered 
to be sent to the Pharmacopceial Revision Committee: «Be it 
resolved by the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association in annual 
session assembled, That whereas the U. S. Pharmacopceia standards 
of strength and purity have come to be recognized by the courts as 
those to which all chemicals and preparations must conform, there- 
fore, we would most strongly urge upon the U. S. Pharmacopceia 
Revision Committee the wisdom and necessity of fixing those stan- 
dards at readily attainable points, and not at ultra-scientific heights 
which it is almost zmpossible to reach, or if attainable, are only so at 
greatly increased cost without corresponding medicinal advantage.” 

The Committee on Papers and Queries were so successful in arous- 
ing interest in this work that a special vote of thanks was given its 
Chairman, H. F. Ruhl, of Manheim, who had taken up the work at 
a late date. 

The following papers were presented : 

“ Adulterated Asafetida.” By Charles H. LaWall. (See this Jour- 
NAL, p. 395). 

“ How to Keep and Care for Leeches.” By J. L. Lemberger. 

Gasometric Analysis.’ By Frank X. Moerk. (See this Journat, 
p- 389). 

“ Hydrogen Dioxid.” By Robert C. Pursel. 

«Synthetic Remedies.” By M. I. Wilbert. This paper will be 
printed in a later issue of this JouRNAL. In the discussion on the 
evils arising from the introduction and sale of the numerous syn- 
thetics and proprietary articles, a resolution was adopted referring 
the matter to the delegates for presentation at the next meeting of 
the State Medical Association, if the delegates shall deem it wise. 

«Should Pharmacists Always Obey the Rules Laid Down in the 
Pharmacopeceia.” By Joseph P. Remington. (See this JourNAL, p. 384). 

« Tincture of Arnica Flowers.” H. F. Ruhl suggested a modifica- 
tion of the U.S.P. process. 
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“The Preparation of Tincture of Iodine.” By P. Henry Utech. The 
author suggests a method of circulatory displacement. The iodine 
(70 grammes) is placed in a muslin bag and suspended in a flask, 
just below the surface of the liquid, using about 900 c.c. of alcohol. 
In 20 or 30 minutes the bag is removed, and washed with alcohol 
sufficient to make 1,000 c.c. 

_«“Triturations of Physostigmine Salts with Boric Acid.” J. S. 
Beamensderfer considers the preparation as one which keeps the 
physostigmine in a condition for ready solution. 

«“ The Preparation of Oleates, Oleo-Palmitates and Oleo-Stearates 
in Powder Form.” By Frederic E. Niece. 

“Laws Regulating the Sale of Poisons.” By J. L. Lemberger. 

“ Profession and Trade.”” By John F. Patton. The author said 
of the schemes that have for their object the betterment of the 
material condition of the pharmacist, by merely increasing his com- 
pensation, the authors forget that “that can only come through 
higher and better service.’’ 

«“ The Treatment of Wounds by the Apothecary” was the subject 
of an interesting lecture by Prof. C. B. Lowe. (See page 386). 

The closing of drug stores on Sunday, with the exception of an 
hour or two at noon and evening, for prescriptions only, was con- 
sidered by W. O. Skelton. The writer has found, with ten years of 
experience, that it is feasible and desirable. 

“ The Consolidation of Drug Stores.” W. H. Reed, in discussing 
this question, said: 

«“ The association of drug stores could be brought about in this 
way: The stores of a populous county or several counties should 
form into a union and select one of the most central stores for its 
base of supplies. This central store would do all of the purchasing, 
manufacturing of products and attend to all executive work. With 
telegraph, telephone, postal and railway service—these modern 
improvements and conveniences—the work between the stores of 
the consolidation or union would be materially facilitated. 

_ “ By such a union, I believe, the profession and business of prar- 
macy would be improved and elevated. Better service would be 
given the public, and the average store would be improved in 
appearance and efficiency. The standard of service of the store 
would be better, as none but competent help would be placed in 
charge, and the routine duties of the manager lightened. Witha 
central store of supplies, much less stock of certain kinds would 
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have to be carried by the individual stores. Good and living 
salaries out of the profits could be paid all managers, and large 
dividends to stockholders of the union would be forthcoming,” 

“The Prevention of Cutting.” J. H. Redsecker suggested that 
either the manufacturer must sell direct to the retailer, or that 
some one jobber in a given territory be made “the distributing 
agent who shall sell only to such as have signed the contract to 
maintain prices, and hold him toa strict account for the distribu- 
tion of the goods, Then the cutter, unable to get the goods, would 
be compelled to sign the proprietor’s contract, and having done so, 
he would cease to be a cutter.” 

“Methods of Advertising for Pharmacists.” L.S, Vowell con- 
sidered the different forms of advertising and which were the most 
advantageous. 

The Entertainment Committee provided an excellent program. 
One of the most pleasant features connected with the meeting was 
the presentation to the secretary, Dr, J. A. Miller, and to the 
treasurer, Jos, L, Lemberger, each a handsome solid silver service 
as a token of the appreciation of the members of their continuous 
services for twenty-five years in these respective offices. It wasa 
splendid and well-deserved tribute to these officers and the com- 
mittee carried out their part of the work well. 

This being a conjoint meeting with the Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Association, several receptions were arranged. A severe storm, 
however, prevented the members of the Maryland Association from 
meeting with the members of the Pennsylvania Association on the 
evening arranged. 

The next meeting will be held at Eaglesmere the fourth week in 
June, 1903. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


The quarterly meeting of the members of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy was held June 30, 1go01, at4 P.M. The President, Howard B. French, in 
the chair. 

Twenty members were present. The minutes of the annual meeting, held 
March 30th, were read and approved. The minutes of the Board of Trustees 
for the meetings, held March 4th, April 1st, April 11th and May 6th, were’read 
by the Registrar, W. Nelson Stem, and approved. 

The Committee on Necrology, by its chairman, George M. Beringer, presented 
a report containing memoirs of Charles W. Warrington and Henry C. C. Maisch. 
Mention was also made of the decease of the following honorary members : 
William Martindale, of London, Eng.; Charles Mohr, of Mobile, Ala. ; and 
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.Dr. Nils Peter Hamberg, of Stockholm, Sweden. Appropriate memoirs are 
being prepared and will be published in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY. 
The editor of this Journat had secured and published memoirs of Emil 
Scheffer, Dr. Charles Rice and other prominent pharmacists. 

The delegates to the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association to the meet- 
ing held at Buena Vista Springs Hotel, Pa., reported that the meeting was well 
attended. Valuable reports were read by the Committees on Adulteration, 
Trade Interests and County Associations. At one of the sessions a number of 
the unanswered queries were taken up for discussion. Many valuable points 
were presented by a number of participants. 

The work of the National Association of Retail Druggists was endorsed by 
the Association. 

The Maryland Pharmaceutical Association teing in session at the Blue 
Mountain House, a few miles distant, gave an opportunity for exchange of 
courtesies which were much enjoyed. 

Among a number of pleasant incidents of the meeting was the presentation 
of a silver tea-service to Dr. J. A. Miller, secretary, and J. L. Lemberger, treas- 
urer. They had served the Association twenty-five years in their respective 
offices. 

For other details, some of which were included in the report of the delegates, 
see p. 405 of this JOURNAL, where will be found a full account of the meeting. 

The following letter was read : 


To the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

GENTLEMEN : I take pleasure in presenting you with a photo of Mr. Charles 
Bullock, which I beg you to accept with the compliments of one who is an old 
graduate of the College. Very truly yours, F. GUTEKUNST, 

Per A.N.S. 

The photo alluded to is a most excellent likeness of the late president. The 
portrait was heartily accepted and the secretary directed to convey to Mr. 
Gutekunst the thanks of the College. 

A communication was received from the National College of Pharmacy, of 
Washington, D. C., referring to the “‘ possibility of securing the establishment 
of a department in the newly formed ‘Carnegie Institute,’ devoted to the 
subject of pharmacy,’’ which was referred to the Committee on Instruction. 

An invitation was received from Charles Caspari, Jr., General Secretary of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, for the College to be represented by 
delegates to the Golden Jubilee Session to be held in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization. 

Mr. Wilbert moved that an invitation be extended to the members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association to visit the College during the sessions. 
So ordered. 

The president announced the following appointments: Delegates to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association—Prof. Henry Kraemer, Chairman ; 
Mahlon N. Kline, Jacob H. Redsecker, Prof. C. B. Lowe and Prof. F. X. 
Moerk. 

Committee on Nominations: Jacob M. Baer, Chairman; Prof. Samuel P. 
Sadtler, Edwin M. Boring, Theodore Campbell and Henry C. Blair 3d. 

Committee on Necrology : Prof. Henry Kraemer, Chairman ; Gustavus Pile 
and Joseph W. England. C. A, WEIDEMANN, Secretary. 


JUNE 23, 1902. 
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